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As  Britain  Sees  the  Post-War  World 


BY  HOWARD  P.  WHIDDEN,  Jr. 

The  Foreign  Policy  Association  wishes  to 
acknowledge  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  of  "New  York  toward  its  educational 
work,  including  that  of  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  which  prepared  this  Report.  That  Cor- 


PUBLIC  declarations  by  the  British  government 
during  the  summer  of  1942  marked  a  definite 
step  forward  in  the  clarification  of  British  views 
on  the  post-war  world.  Many  statements  had  been 
made  earlier,  it  is  true,  including  several  which 
supported  President  Roosevelt’s  Four  Freedoms;* 
and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  had  joined  with  the 
American  President  in  framing  the  Atlantic  Char¬ 
ter  of  August  14,  1941.  But  even  though  further 
significant  declarations  were  made  in  the  following 
months,^  it  was  not  until  Vice  President  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  Secretary  of  State  Cx>rdell  Hull,  Milo 
Perkins,  Executive  Director  of  the  Hoard  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Warfare,  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  Sum¬ 
ner  Welles  had  spoken^  that  members  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  began  to  develop  in  public  pro¬ 
nouncements  some  of  the  political  and  economic 
implications  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Official  British  response  to  the  statements  in 
which  Washington  formulated  some  of  the  general 
principles  that  would  guide  the  United  States  in 
the  period  of  post-war  reconstruction  came  in  a 
series  of  speeches  delivered  between  July  22  and 
July  26'*  by  Sir  William  Jowitt,  Minister  without 
Portfolio,  Mr.  Eden,  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps,  Lord  Privy  Seal — a  series  perhaps 

1.  See  speeches  of  Anthony  Eden,  Secretary  of  State  for  E'or- 
ei^n  Affairs,  May  29,  1941,  and  Viscount  Halifax,  Hritish  Ani- 
hassador  in  Washington,  March  2“;,  1941.  Peace  Aims,  Rritidi 
Official  Statements  (New  York,  Hritisli  l.ihrary  of  Information, 
>940. 

2.  Perhaps  E.rnest  Hevin  and  Sir  StalTord  Cripps  had,  in  a 
certain  sense,  anticipated  V'icc  President  Wallace's  Free  World 
Adrlress  of  May  8.  On  April  20  Reviu  said  to  a  I.omlon  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  International  Lalror  Odicc:  "This  is  a  people’s  war, 
and  this  must  he  a  people’s  pc.ace.’’  And  on  May  ^  C.ripps  de¬ 
clared  in  a  broadcast  that  this  war  was  “a  people’s  war  of  lib¬ 
eration.’’  The  Times  (London),  April  21,  May  4,  1942. 

See  “U.S.  Declarations  on  Post-War  Reconstruction,”  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Reports,  September  15,  1942. 

4.  The  Times,  July  23,  24,  27,  1942. 


poration  is  not,  however,  the  author,  owner, 
publisher,  or  proprietor  of  this  publication, 
and  is  not  to  be  understood  as  approving  by 
virtue  of  its  grant  any  of  the  statements  made 
or  views  expressed  therein. 

more  restrained  but  no  less  significant  than  that  of 
American  officials.  While  Eden  and  Jowitt  called 
for  a  post-war  world  in  which  full  prcxluction  and 
equitable  distribution  would  insure  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  for  all  peoples,  Cripps  spoke  of 
the  moral  revolution  needed  to  bring  about  the  end 
of  the  old  competitive  struggle  and  “the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  private  and  national  interests  to  the  public 
and  international  good.” 

Both  the  impatience  of  the  British  people'  for  an 
earlier  clarification  of  peace  aims  and  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  reluctance  to  be  more  precise  are  understand¬ 
able.  Advocates  of  “planning  now”  regard  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  peace  aims,  at  least  in  principle, 
not  only  as  an  incentive  to  victory,  but  also  as  a 
war  weapon  to  weaken  the  enemy  on  the  home 
front  and  gain  the  support  of  the  conquered 
peoples  of  Europe.  They  also  believe  it  affords 
some  assurance  that  the  government  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  tremendous  problems  of  the 
post-war  era.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  and  e.specially  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  the  formulation  of  post-war  plans  has 
been  fraught  with  difficulties.  The  Prime  Minister 
has  consistently  held  that  winning  the  war  came 
first,  and  that  it  was  unwise  to  risk  unity  either  in 
Britain  or  among  the  United  Nations  by  stating 
peace  aims  in  advance.*^ 

Criticism  of  the  Churchill  government  for  lag¬ 
ging  behind  Washington  in  the  statement  of  chal¬ 
lenging  peace  aims  has  tended  to  ignore  important 
differences  in  the  position  of  the  two  governments. 
<5.  See  I  I.irolcl  J.  L.iski,  Where  Do  We  do  from  Here'*  (New 
York,  Viking,  1940);  Fr-incis  Willi.Tms,  War  hy  Kcvnlutwn 
(New  York,  Viking,  1941):  .ilso  The  Times,  New  Statesman 
and  Nation  (London),  The  Economist  (London),  ;ind  Financial 
Neirs  (London),  during  the  first  h.ilf  of  1942. 

6.  On  October  1,  1942,  however,  ('.hurcliill  urged  upon  the 
(Conservative  party  the  importance  of  post-war  planning  now. 
New  Yorh,  Times,  October  2,  1942. 
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While  President  Rorisevelt  risked,  at  most,  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  some  elements  in  the  Republican  party 
jnd  not  the  unity  of  his  government  when  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  Cabinet  outlined  a  world  New  Deal, 
:  Churchill,  as  the  leader  of  a  national  government, 
?  had  to  wait  until  the  nature  of  the  war  had  con¬ 
vinced  the  Conservative  majority  in  his  govern¬ 
ment  that  Labor’s  demand  for  a  statement  of  lib¬ 
eral  peace  aims  was  a  compelling  one.  This  differ¬ 
ence  was  all  the  greater  because  Hritish  constitu¬ 
tional  practice,  unlike  that  of  the  United  States, 
does  not  permit  responsible  members  of  the  Cab¬ 
inet  to  think  out  loud  on  issues  of  public  interest 
without  committing  the  government  as  a  whole. 
But  probably  more  important  has  been  the  recog¬ 
nition  by  all  Hritish  parties  that  Hritain’s  future  de¬ 
pends  to  an  increasing  degree  on  the  international 
policy  adopted  by  the  United  States.  Until  it  be¬ 
came  clear  to  the  world  that  Washington  had  defi¬ 
nitely  abandoned  isolation  as  a  peacetime  policy, 
it  would  have  been  unwise  for  London  to  commit 
itdf  to  any  definite  course. 

Meanwhile,  however,  departments  of  the  Hritish 
government  had  been  working  behind  the  scenes 
on  both  domestic  and  international  reconstruction, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Mr.  Arthur  (ireen- 
wood  and,  later,  of  Sir  William  Jowitt.  At  the  same 
time,  encouragement  had  been  given  to  post-war 
planning  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  governments  in 
London,  and  considerable  coordination  of  effort  be¬ 
tween  these  various  agencies  may  reasonably  be 
assumed.^  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that,  since  the  “blitzes”  of  1940,  both  people  and 
government  have  given  continuously  increasing  at¬ 
tention  to  reconstruction  problems,  and  that  I.,on- 
don  is  now  more  anxious  than  Washington  to  be¬ 
gin  the  work  which  will  be  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  common  principles  already  enunciated. 

Certainly  majority  opinion  in  Hritain  bas  come 
to  favor  “planning  now”  for  both  domestic  and 
international  reconstruction,  and  has  taken  it  for 
granted  that  there  can  be  no  return  to  “normalcy” 
after  the  war.  d'he  revolutionary  character  of  the  war 
has  made  the  Hritish  far  more  aware  than  Amer¬ 
icans  that  political  liberty  means  little  without 
economic  well-being.”  It  has  brought,  too,  aware¬ 
ness  that  peace  is  incompatible  with  widespread 
unemployment  and  economic  distress,  and  that  a 
'vorld  “commcHlity-rich  and  consumption-poor,” 
to  use  Milo  Perkins’  phrase,  cannot  long  offer  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  to  democracy  within  nations  or  to 
peace  in  the  world  at  large.  In  peace,  as  in  war,  it  is 
believed  the  use  of  the  world’s  man  power  and 

'■  Agenda  (London),  July  11)42,  pp.  255-72. 

lulian  Huxley,  “On  I.ivin.i;  in  Revolution,"  Harpers  (New 
"''tk),  Scpteniher  1942,  pp.  ,07-47. 
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raw  materials  must  take  precedence  over  obsolete 
financial  considerations.*’  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
London,  as  well  as  Washington,  is  now  looking 
toward  a  peace  in  which  the  political  framework 
will  be  fitted  to  the  needs  of  a  new  economic  order, 
a  peace  built  on  a  common  social  program  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  achievement  of  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  all  peoples.  If  this  goal  is  to  be  reached, 
many  problems  must  still  be  faced  in  Hritain — not 
least  the  conflict  between  the  desire  for  order  and 
the  drive  for  freedom — and  many  conflicting  views 
and  interests  must  be  reconciled.  Hut  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  given  complete  victory  over 
the  Axis,  Hritain,  in  collaboration  with  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  China  and  the  other 
United  Nations,  will  want  to  play  its  part  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  better  world  order. 

A  NEW  HRITAIN 

The  approach  of  the  Hritish  to  post-war  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  best  understood  by  examining,  first, 
their  aspirations  for  a  new  order  at  home.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Hritish,  until  recent¬ 
ly,  have  been  more  concerned  with  domestic  than 
with  international  reconstruction;  but  partly  also 
becau.se  the  problems  of  international  ewiperation, 
especially  in  the  economic  field,  are  regarded  as  in¬ 
extricably  intertwined  with  the  social  and  economic 
order  at  home.  As  E.  H.  Carr  has  pointed  out,  what 
Hritain  “can  achieve  in  Europe  and  the  world 
will  grow  out  of,  and  is  in  large  measure  dependent 
on,  what  we  can  achieve  at  home.”'®  However 
much,  then,  plans  for  a  new  order  in  Hritain  may 
be  circumscribed  by  the  responsibilities  of  sharing 
in  the  creation  of  a  new  world  order,  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  national  reform  may  be  expected  to  deter¬ 
mine,  in  large  measure,  Hritain’s  attitude  toward 
international  reconstruction.  In  this  respect,  the 
situation  is  not  unlike  that  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  New  Deal  philosophy  has  been  extended 
to  the  field  of  international  affairs. 

SOCIAL  ADVANCES 

Hritain  has  been  experiencing  a  spiritual  awaken¬ 
ing"  which  is  bound  to  affect  Hritish  plans  for  re¬ 
construction,  and  many  hope  to  sec  this  new  spirit 
not  only  carried  over  into  peace  abroad  but  trans¬ 
lated  into  a  new  social  order  at  borne.  On  May  t, 
Sir  Stafford  Oipps  spoke  of  his  conviction  that  the 

9.  See  !•:.  H.  Carr,  Conditions  of  Pcaee  (New  York,  Macmillan, 
1942),  pp.  98 

10.  Ihid.,  p.  I  }2;  sec  also  the  Labor  I’artv,  The  Old  World  and 
the  New  Society  (I.ondon,  Transport  House,  191-2),  P- 

11.  |.  H.  Priestley,  “Britain’s  Silent  Revolution.”  /’tt/t/re  Po// 
(London),  June  27,  1942.  See  also  W'alter  Van  Kirk,  Christian 
Science  Monitor  (Boston),  August  29,  41,  September  i,  4,  1942, 
especially  for  the  leadershi))  of  the  British  Churclu's,  (.atholic  as 
well  as  Anitlican  and  b'ree. 
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“new  sense  of  equality  and  comradeship”  would 
become  the  vehicle  of  better  stKial  and  economic 
conditions  for  “the  other  man — the  mass  of  our 
fellow  countrymen,”'^  And  on  July  23  Mr.  Eden 
declared:  “Never  again  must  we  tolerate  chronic 
unemployment,  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
slums  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  so  many 
which  disfigured  our  national  life  in  the  past.”'^ 
Approximately  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Kevin  ex¬ 
pressed  his  belief  that  in  economic  life  profit  would 
not  be  the  principal  motive  after  the  war.  A  “drive 
for  service,”  he  said,  would  provide  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  for  all,'^  The  aims  of  reconstruction 
on  the  domestic  front  must  include.  Sir  William 
Beveridge  declared  on  July  ^o,  “the  destruction  of 
want,  disease,  ignorance,  s(]ualor,  and  idleness.”*' 

In  speaking  thus,  Beveridge  expressed  a  demand 
for  what  has  come  to  he  known  as  the  “national 
minimum.”  This  widely  accepted'^’  program  calls, 
in  its  usual  form,  for  minimum  standards  of  nu¬ 
trition,  health,  housing  and  education  for  the  whole 
population,  regardless  of  class  or  income.'^  Coupled 
with  the  even  more  widespread  conviction  that 
full  employment  must  he  maintained  at  all  costs 
after  the  war,'"  it  may  he  said  to  represent  the 
practical  goal  of  those  who  would  build  a  new 
Britain. ’’  As  Harold  Butler,  new  British  Minister 
to  Washington  in  charge  of  Information  Services, 
has  recently  written:  “Full  employment  and  social 
security  for  all  are  the  aims  which  the  country 
will  expect  its  government  to  achieve,  whatever 
sacrifices  are  entailed.”^” 

ECONOMIC  CHANGES 

If  substantial  agreement  has  been  reached  re¬ 
garding  th  is  ideal,  the  same  can  hardly  he  said  for 
the  conception  of  the  economic  system  by  which 
the  ideal  is  to  he  realized.  While  it  is  widely  rec¬ 
ognized  that  certain  changes  are  inevitable,  the 
nature  and  degree  of  these  changes  arc  still  matters 
of  dispute,  and  are  likely  to  prove  among  the  most 
difficult  of  reconstruction  problems.  Members  of 
12.  The  Times,  May  4,  1942. 

I  RuUetins  from  Britain  (New  York,  British  Information 
Services),  Aunust  s,  1042. 

14.  The  Times,  Inly  16,  11)42.  For  t!ie  Archhishop  of  ('anter- 
hury's  attack  on  the  profit  m<iii\i-,  wluther  concerned  with 
dividenils  or  wajjes,  and  Ins  plea  for  an  end  of  materialism,  sec 
Kew  Yor^  Times,  Septemher  27,  i<)42. 

IS-  Ihid.,  July  41,  i‘)42.  Sir  William  He\eri<lj;e  is  charjjc<l  with 
coonlinatinK  government  plans  for  a  new  social  seenritv  pro- 
j;ram,  hut  is  not  a  memher  of  the  jjovernment. 
ih.  For  its  en<lorsement  in  larjje  part  by  Frskinc  Hill,  (Chair¬ 
man  of  the  i<)22  (Committee,  sec  ihiti.,  lunc  27,  1042. 

17.  For  orjjani/ations  cnjjaKerl  in  this  phase  of  reconstruction 
work,  see  Agenda,  January  1942,  jtp.  86  fT. 

18.  Manchester  C.uardian  Weelily,  April  24,  July  to,  i<)42. 
iQ.  See  William  1'eni|>le,  Christianity  and  the  Social  Order 
(New  York,  Penguin  Sitecial,  1942),  especially  p.  7s. 

20.  Bulletins  from  Britain,  July  15,  1942. 


the  government  have,  none  the  less,  indicated  the 
general  principles  on  which  they  expect  to  proceed, 
Oliver  Lyttelton,  Minister  of  Production,  declared 
on  April  26:  “The  essence  of  democracy  should  be 
a  balance  between  the  organizing  power  of  the 
State  and  the  driving  force  of  the  free  individual.”^' 
On  July  15  British  industrialists  and  business  men 
were  told  by  Mr,  Kevin  that  the  extent  of  state 
control  after  the  war  would  depend  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  on  whether  moral  force  proved  strong  enough 
to  bring  about  the  high  standards  of  life  and  free¬ 
dom  required  by  common  opinion.^^  These  gov¬ 
ernment  statements  were  followed  by  Sir  William 
Beveridge’s  blunt  warning  that  “private  control  of 
the  means  of  prtxluction  .  .  .  whatever  might  be 
said  for  or  against  it  on  other  grounds,  could  not 
he  described  as  an  essential  liberty  of  the  British 
people,”  and  that  the  state  must  be  prepared  to  use 
its  powers  to  whatever  extent  proves  necessary  in 
maintaining  full  employment  after  the  war.^^ 
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Party  Programs 

The  concept  of  combining  the  best  asjiects  of  indi 
vidual  enterprise  with  government  ownership  and 
control  goes  only  part  way,  however,  in  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  Labor  party.  At  the  party’s  recent 
conference  late  in  May,  the  delegates  adopted  the  fol 
lowing  Resolution:  “This  conference  affirms  that  there 
must  lie  no  return  after  the  war  to  an  unplanned  com 
petitive  society.  ...  It  declares  that  measures  of  Gov 
ernment  control  needed  for  mobilising  the  national 
resources  in  war  are  no  less  necessary  for  securing  their 
best  use  in  peace.  ...  It  regards  the  socialisation  of 
the  basic  industries  and  services  of  the  country  and  the 
planning  of  production  for  community  consumption 
as  the  only  lasting  foundation  for  a  just  and  prosper¬ 
ous  economic  order  in  which  political  demcKracy  and 
personal  liberty  can  be  combined  with  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  for  all  citizens.’’^'*  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Labor’s  professions  are  often  more  radical 
than  its  actual  intentions,  however,  this  Resolution 
does  not  indicate  an  impassable  gulf  between  Labor 
and  the  general  trend  of  thought  in  Britain  today. 

The  pr(vgrams  ot  the  1U41  Committee,  led  by  I-  B. 
Priestley,  and  Forward  March,  led  by  Sir  Richard  Ac- 
land,  are  equally  far-reaching  but  less  doctrinaire,  and 
can  be  taken  perhaps  as  an  expression  of  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  a  fairly  large  body  of  the  middle 
classes  with  the  policy  of  both  the  Conservative  and 
Labor  parties.  With  roughly  the  same  goal  as  the 
1  ,ibor  Resolution,  the  1941  Committee  calls  only  to 
“control  of  production,  trade,  and  investment  ...  so 
far  as  is  necessary  to  secure  full  employment  and  pros 
[X'rity,”^'  while  Forward  March,  with  the  watchword 


21.  The  Times,  .April  27,  1942. 

22.  Ihid.,  July  16,  1942. 

24.  Ihid.,  July  41,  1942. 

24.  Ihid.,  May  27,  1942:  for  the  I.ahor  position,  sec  also  Tht 
Old  World  and  the  Xew  Society,  cited. 

2s.  H)4i  Committee  (London,  The  1941  Committee,  i94')- 
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he  ‘Votnmon  ownership,”  seeks  “the  establishment  of  a 
k1  new  social  order  founded  on  morality,  mutual  trust 
C(J  and  economic  welfare”  supported  by  the  motive  of 
Ijj  communal  service,  in  place  of  individual  gain.^^  The 
L  Liberal  party,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  moderate. 
„2i  It  asks  only  that  currency  and  taxation  policies  be  ad- 
lusted  to  eliminate  slumps  and  booms.  To  this  end, 
the  state  should  be  prepared,  whenever  depression 
threatens,  to  incur  internal  debt  in  maintaining  social 
3S-  services  and  in  financing  enterprises  which  add  to  the 
gh  welfare  and  wealth  of  the  nation.^^ 

^  Views  of  Business 

The  Conservatives,  as  a  party,  have  not  yet  ex- 
^  pressed  their  views  on  reconstruction,^’*  hut  the  position 
I  of  right-wing  Conservatives  at  least  has  probably  been 
^  fairly  accurately  reflected  in  the  reports  of  three  of  the 
most  powerful  business  associations  in  Britain — the 
Federation  of  British  Industries,  the  Association  of 
•Sf  British  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  London 
in  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Although  primarily  concerned 
with  expounding  their  points  of  view  on  jx)st-war  in¬ 
ternational  trade,  these  three  groups  make  in  their  re¬ 
ports  some  significant  observations  regarding  the  fu- 
jj,  ture  economic  structure  of  Britain^ — observations  which 
nj  reveal  the  unity  of  their  thought  on  both  domestic 
hf  and  international  reconstruction.  The  Federation  not 
■nt  only  proclaims  that  individual  effort  and  private  en- 
o],  tcrprise  are  the  keystones  of  business,  but  also  looks 
■re  toward  the  regulation  of  trading,  the  control  of  ma- 
terials  and  sales,  and  the  demarcation  of  territory  by 
,y.  authorized  trade  associations.^®  The  Association  of 
,j1  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  takes  its  stand,  too, 
fjf  on  a  system  of  private  enterprise,  while  suggesting 
of  that  each  industry  should  be  its  own  planner,  and  that 
hf  the  government’s  economic  policy  should  be  directed 
0,,  by  a  Council  of  Industry  composed  of  representatives 
ff.  of  industry,  commerce  and  labor.^’  The  views  of  the 
j,(j  London  Chamber,  although  stated  in  more  progressive 
,|j  language,  appear  ec]ually  conservative  in  intent.^®  By 
[,f  way  of  criticism,  the  Financial  News,  one  of  Britain’s 
.j1  leading  business  dailies,  observed  on  [une  i,  1942  that 
(jp  industry’s  claim  to  be  “top  dog”  in  the  nation  had 
come  25  years  too  late. 

Other  British  industrialists,  however,  have  accepted 
g  the  need  for  a  new  economic  system.^'  Notable  among 
these  is  Sir  Samuel  Courtauld.  an  outstanding  mer- 
yj  chant  in  Britain,  who  recently  expressed  his  opinions 
jj.  I  in  an  article  which  has  aroused  widespread  interest. 

lie  A  Vttoffidal  British  Pctice  Aims  (London,  National  Peace 
Council,  \tay  26,  1942). 

Cliristiafi  Science  Monitor,  August  28,  1942. 

or  Except  to  call  for  a  national  “Federation  of  Youth"  on 
ines  which,  to  some  in  Itritain,  smack  of  fascism.  E.  R.  Murrow, 
C.B.S.  broad  ca  t  from  London,  October  4,  1942. 

,  Reconstruction  (London,  Report  by  the  Federation  of  Brit- 
tti  lib  Industries,  May  1942). 

9.  Report  on  Post-U’iir  Industrial  Reconstruction  (London, 
6,  1942). 

t"'  General  Principles  of  a  Post-M'ar  I’.conomy  (London, 
12,  11)42).  F'or  e\  idence  that  the  outward  show  of  pro- 
k  ^tssivisni  in  tliis  report  has  little  meaning,  see  Chamber  of 
I  -nmwercf  fournaf  (London),  lune  1942,  pp.  227-29. 

I  5i'  Sec  “City  Notes,”  The  Times,  April  13,  1942. 


Pointing  the  way  toward  a  compromise  between  pure 
individualism  and  pure  socialism,  Courtauld  advocates 
greater  participation  of  labor  in  management,  and  cen¬ 
tral  direction  and  control  by  the  state.^^ 

POSSIBLE  COMPROMISE 

It  is  clearly  too  soon  to  predict  just  how  this 
middle  way  between  capitalism  and  socialism  will 
he  achieved  in  Britain.  Lord  Reith,  recently  Min¬ 
ister  of  Works  and  Planning,  anticipating  the  end 
of  laissez  jaire,  has  advocated  wide  use  of  the 
“public  corporation”  on  the  model  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation.^^  This  proposal  has 
found  influential  support  in  Britain  but,  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  past,  it  has  also  aroused  bitter  oppo¬ 
sition  on  the  ground  that  it  will  lead  to  control  of 
the  government  by  industry.^"*  Indeed  there  is  .some 
concern  in  Britain  lest  national  planning  in  the 
hands  of  the  Conservatives  may  lead  to  the  cor¬ 
porate  state,  and  not  to  social  demtKracy."  It  seems 
more  likely  that,  whichever  party  is  in  power,  the 
British  will  work  out  a  compromise  .solution  con¬ 
ditioned  by  British  tradition  and  experience,  and 
not  by  tho.se  of  any  other  country,  as  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  pointed  out  at  an  Anglo-Soviet  youth  gath¬ 
ering  last  spring.^*’  Ceoffrey  Crowther,  editor  of 
The  Economist,  sees  the  answer  in  an  economic 
system  roughly  half  of  which  will  be  engaged  in 
.satisfying  the  “national  minimum”  and  therefore 
subject  to  the  social  incentive,  whether  owned  by 
the  government  or  not,  while  the  other  half,  which 
will  he  left  free  to  satisfy  the  non-e.ssential  demands 
of  consumers,  would  be  subject  to  the  operation  of 
the  profit  motive.”  The  extent  to  which  public 
opinion  is  prepared  for  some  such  .solution  has  re¬ 
cently  been  indicated  by  a  Fortune  survey,  which 
shows  that  40  per  cent  of  the  British  people  favor 
government  ownership  of  all  basic  industries  after 
the  war;  36  per  cent,  government  regulation  of 
vital  industries;  and  only  25  per  cent,  return  to  the 
pre-war  status.^® 

Probably  even  more  significant  than  the  ferment 
of  ideas  regarding  a  new  order  in  Britain,  and  to 
a  large  extent  the  cause  of  that  ferment,  are  the 
social  and  economic  changes  wrought  by  the  war. 
Extremely  stiff  income  taxes  and  various  war  meas- 

32.  Economic  fonrnal  (London),  April  1942;  see  niso,  “Eco¬ 
nomic  Responsibility,"  The  Economist,  (uly  25,  1942. 

33.  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Lords,  June  17,  1942; 
anil  Picture  Post,  July  25,  1942. 

34.  HukIi  Quijjley,  End  Monopoly  Exploitation  (London,  !)em- 
(K'ratic  Order  .Series,  No.  15,  1941). 

35.  “Future  of  the  Labor  Party,"  Slew  Statesman  and  \ation, 
AuRiist  8,  1942. 

36.  The  Round  Table  (l.ondon).  June  i<)42,  p.  40';. 

t7.  “Where  I  )o  We  (io  from  lii  re-"  lortune  (New  York), 
October  1941,  pp.  94  If. 

38.  Ibid.,  September  1942,  p.  14. 
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ures  have  brought  about  a  marked  equalization 
of  incomes.^^  At  the  same  time  rationing,  particu¬ 
larly  of  frxxl  and  clothing,  has  had  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  in  altering  the  british  way  of  life.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  “the  equality  which  the  ration 
lx)ok  symbolizes  indicates  a  profound  s(Kial 
change.”'*”  Furthermore,  the  government  has  as¬ 
sumed  virtually  complete  control  over  the  whole 
economic  life  of  the  nation.'**  This  control,  it  is 
now  recognized  by  Sir  Kingsley  Wcxxl,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  must  be  maintained  into  peace 
and  only  gradually  relaxed.'*^  And,  as  The  Times 
Trade  and  Engineering  Supplement  pointed  out  in 
January  1942,  there  will  not  be  the  same  desire  as 
there  was  in  1919  to  return  to  “normal,”  since  at 
that  time  j^eople  looked  back  to  the  prosperous 
years  of  1909-14,  while  today  their  only  retrospect 
is  to  the  disastrous  thirties. 

A  NEW  WORLD  ORDER 

A  nation  whose  entire  social  and  economic 
fabric  has  been  thus  mexlified  by  war,  and  whose 
usually  conservative  thought  patterns  have  been  so 
radically  altered  by  that  experience,  is  bound  to  look 
at  the  problems  of  domestic  reconstruction  with  its 
eyes  on  the  future  rather  than  the  past,  but  it  can¬ 
not  look  at  its  own  problems  in  a  fresh  light  with¬ 
out,  at  the  same  time,  viewing  the  problems  of  the 
world,  Europe  and  the  Empire  from  a  new  angle. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES 

In  international,  as  in  domestic,  reconstruction 
the  british  emphasis  has  been  on  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic,  rather  than  political,  problems.  The  broad 
principles  by  which  the  british  government  in¬ 
tends  to  implement  the  economic  clauses  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  were  laid  down  in  the  series  of 
speeches  referred  to  at  the  outset  of  this  Report. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  these  was  that  de¬ 
livered  by  Mr.  Eden  on  July  23,  1942.  “It  would  be 
foolish,”  he  declared,  “to  suppose  that  after  this 
war  a  few  favored  nations  can  enclose  themselves 
within  a  charmed  circle  and  go  forward  alone.  The 
whole  world  is  awake.  Everywhere  people  are  on 
the  march  without  distinction  of  race  or  color.” 
Moreover,  he  continued,  “industry  has  reached  the 
stage  in  which  there  is  no  necessity  for  anyone  in 
the  world  to  go  short  of  food  or  lack  the  means  to 
build  himself  a  better  life.  The  problem  is  to  or¬ 
ganize  full  production  and  equitable  distribution 

^g.  For  statistics,  see  The  Economist,  .August  8,  1942. 

40.  Bulletins  from  Britain,  August  26,  1942. 

41.  Sec  Industrial  Mohilization  of  Great  Britain  (New  A’ork, 
British  Information  Services,  mimeograph.  May  1942). 

42.  Parliamentary  Dehates,  I  louse  of  Commons,  May  5,  1942. 
On  this  point  an<l  oiliers  covered  in  this  section,  see  also 
Eldridgc  Haynes,  "Report  on  Britain,”  Harpers,  October  1942. 


for  all.  Only  a  decently  fed  and  healthy  [icople  can 
work  effectively  for  a  better  world.”  In  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  this  task,  Mr.  Eden  said,  “our  American 
friends  can  be  sure  that  we  are  ready  to  meet  them 
all  the  time,  all  the  way.”^^ 

Three  days  later.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  followed 
with  the  statement  that  the  Atlantic  Charter  “was 
the  expression  of  our  conviction  that  the  natural 
resources  of  the  world  were  now  more  than  ade 
quate — if  wisely  used — to  permit  a  decent  standard 
of  life  for  all  the  peoples,^’  and  that  all  were  there 
fore  entitled  to  their  fair  share  in  those  resources,” 
This  meant,  Cripps  asserted,  that  “the  United  Na¬ 
tions  must,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  undertake  inter¬ 
national  regulation  of  the  prcxluction  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  essential  raw  materials.”'*^ 

Sir  William  Jowitt  spoke,  tex),  of  the  necessity 
“to  raise  the  standard  of  living  throughout  the 
\vorld  and  as  a  first  step  to  raise  the  nutritional 
standard  throughout  the  world.”  To  take  its  part 
in  this  task,  Jowitt  said,  britain  would  have  to 
solve  special  dilhculties  in  the  field  of  international 
trade,  resulting  from  the  fact  that  it  would  be  a 
debtor  nation  after  the  war.  This  would  necessitate 
close  cooperation  with  the  United  States,  but  it  did 
not  mean  that  britain  desired  to  escape  from  its 
difficulties  “upon  the  back  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payer,”  Nor  should  collaboration  be  in  any  way 
exclusive;  it  must  benefit  all  the  United  Nations. 
And  it  must  mean  the  end  of  cut-throat  competi¬ 
tion  and  of  “bilateral  treaties,  barter  agreements, 
blocked  currencies  and  the  like.”'*” 

The  Position  of  the  Churches 

These  speeches  should  not  he  considered  simply  as  a 
response  to  the  objectives  formulated  by  American 
leaders  in  recent  months.  They  reflect  also  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  by  several  influential  bodies  in  Brit¬ 
ain.  The  Commission  of  the  Churches  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Friendship  and  Social  Responsibility,  for  ex 
ample,  has  proposed  the  following  charter  for  a  world 
economy,  “(i)  Every  nation  and  community  should 
be  safeguarded  against  forms  of  trading  which  involve 
their  economic  exploitation,  ...  (2)  No  nation  or 
community  should  have  its  economy  imperiled  by  the 
financial  or  political  action  of  any  other  nation.  .  .  ■ 

(3)  The  right  of  access  to  the  raw  materials  of  the 
world  should  be  assured  on  equal  terms  to  all  nations 
and  communities  which  duly  respect  the  rights  of 
others  in  their  commercial  and  political  activities.  . .  ■ 

(4)  Poorer  nations  and  communities  should  be  assisted 
to  develop  a  higher  economic  capacity  and  standard 
of  living,  by  means  which  will  not  make  them  subject 
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43.  Bulletins  from  Britain,  Augll^t  5,  1942. 

44.  On  this  point,  see  Sir  John  Orr,  Fighting  for  What'^ 
(London,  Macmillan,  1942). 

4*5.  The  Times,  July  27,  1942. 

46.  From  a  British  Information  Sersicis  mimeographed  ex¬ 
tract  of  Jowitt’s  speech  of  July  22,  1942. 
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to  exploitation  by  other  communities.  .  ,  .  (5)  Inter¬ 
national  trade  and  finance  should  be  guided  by  the 
above  principles,  and  where  necessary  they  should  be 
controlled  by  an  international  authority.  .  .  The 
National  Peace  Council,  which  embraces  many  re¬ 
ligious  organizations  in  Britain,  envisages  a  very  sim¬ 
ilar  international  order,  insisting,  however,  that  there 
must  lie  established  a  new'  international  economic  au¬ 
thority  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  securing  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  raw  materials  and  of 
raising  the  general  standard  of  living.'*® 

Jims  oj  Parties 

The  international  integration  contemplated  by  the 
Labor  party,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  much  beyond 
anything  so  far  advocated  by  government  leaders  in 
either  Britain  or  the  United  States.  Believing  that 
“monopoly  capitalism  lives  by  the  techniques  of  re¬ 
striction,  is  dangerous  to  democracy,  threatens  the 
workers’  standard  of  life  everywhere,  and  provokes 
excessive  nationalism,”  Labor  calls  for  post-war  eco¬ 
nomic  collaboration  in  the  form  of  “common  planning 
in  investment  and  distribution”  and  in  “the  utilization 
of  raw  materials.”  At  the  same  time  it  believes  that, 
in  the  long  run,  international  peace  is  “inseparable 
from  the  growth,  in  each  country,  of  the  common 
ownership  of  the  main  instruments  of  production  and 
their  co-ordinated  planning  for  common  ends.”'*^  In 
this  last  respect  Labor  apparently  holds  views  similar 
to  those  advocated  by  Acland’s  Forward  March  move¬ 
ment  in  its  call  for  “a  federal  international  order  based 
economically  on  common  ownership,  socially  on 
equality  of  opportunity.”^® 

The  Liberal  party,  too,  has  recently  expressed  its 
views  on  a  new  economic  order  for  the  world.  Its  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  the  creation  of  an  international  eco¬ 
nomic  organization,  independent  of  the  political,  to 
end  economic  anarchy.  This  body  would  have  the  two¬ 
fold  task  of  securing  such  adjustment  in  the  rates  of 
exchange  as  to  guarantee  conditions  of  international 
trade  equilibrium  and  of  adjusting  the  rate  of  invest¬ 
ment  so  as  to  maintain  employment  at  a  high  level  in 
all  countries.  It  would  also  be  expected  to  employ 
measures  by  means  of  which  nations  with  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  could  assist  those  less  favored  to  increase 
their  production  and  consumption.’* 

Business  Objectives 

In  direct  contrast  to  these  ideas,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  direct  contrast  also  to  the  principles  so  far  out¬ 
lined  by  the  British  government,  are  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  reports  of  the  Federation  of  British  In¬ 
dustries,  the  Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Com- 
•ncrce,  and  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce — 
''hich,  in  the  absence  of  a  party  statement,  must  be 
taken  to  represent  the  right-wing  Conservatives.  As 

47.  Social  lustice  and  Economic  Reconstruction  (New  York, 
Federal  Giuncil  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  1942). 

48.  Unofficial  British  Peace  Aims,  cited. 

49.  The  Old  World  and  the  New  Society,  cited. 

5''-  Unofficial  British  Peace  Aims,  cited. 

51-  Christian  Science  Monitor,  August  28,  1942. 


in  the  domestic  field,  so  in  the  international,  their  out¬ 
look  seems  to  be  one  of  restriction  rather  than  expan¬ 
sion.  Although  the  F.B.I.  expresses  a  desire  to  coop¬ 
erate  fully  with  other  nations,  especially  the  United 
States,  it  sees  such  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  that  it 
is  reduced  to  offer  bilateral  barter  as  a  solution.’*®  The 
Association  proposes  that  British  overseas  trade  be 
regulated  by  an  Import  and  Export  Council  composed 
of  traders  and  industrialists.’^  Only  the  London  Cham¬ 
ber  seems  to  look  toward  real  international  collabora¬ 
tion,  but  within  a  system  whereby  international  trade 
balances  would  be  canceled  after  a  certain  period  if 
they  were  still  unpaid.”  The  Economist  believes  these 
reports  indicate  that  British  industry  is  afraid  of  the 
United  States  and  has,  therefore,  painted  “a  picture  of 
control,  restraint  and  restriction,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.”’^  In  opposition,  it  proposes  freer  trade  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Hull.  While  admitting  the 
need  for  post-war  exchange  controls  to  take  care  of 
the  dollar  shortage  in  the  sterling  area,  and  the  need 
also  for  commodity  and  import  controls  during  the 
transition  period  after  the  war,  it  still  contends  that 
the  freest  possible  multilateral  trade  is  so  obvious¬ 
ly  in  the  long-run  interest  of  a  nation  of  47  millions 
living  in  a  small  area,  that  this  should  he  formulated 
as  the  aim  of  British  commercial  jxiliey.” 

Whatever  the  merits  of  this  disagreement,  it  ap¬ 
pears  almost  certain  that  the  British  government  is 
committed  to  the  multilateral  trading  policy  advo¬ 
cated  in  Washington  by  the  joint  agreement  of 
February  23,  1942  regarding  lend-lease.  Article  VII 
of  that  agreement  calls  for  “the  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  discriminatory  treatment  in  international 
commerce,”  and  for  “the  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
other  trade  barriers.’”^’  Moreover,  the  explicit  state¬ 
ment  of  Jowitt  in  his  July  22  speech,  already  noted, 

"jiii.  Reconstruction,  cited. 

52.  Report  on  Post-War  Industrial  Reconstruction,  cited. 

5L  (ieneral  Principles  of  a  Post-War  Economy,  cited.  See  A 
Twentieth  Century  Economic  System  (London,  Economic  Re¬ 
form  Club,  1941),  from  which  this  idea  was  apparently  taken, 
anti  compare  with  the  suggestion  of  Herbert  Feis,  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  (New  York),  January  1942,  pp.  2S2-92.  For  a  criticism  of 
this  scheme  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  small  group  in  Britain 
to  have  the  United  States  play  Santa  Claus,  and  as  a  device  in 
the  United  States  to  avoid  the  lowering  of  tariffs,  see  also  “Pain¬ 
less  Prosperity,”  The  Economist,  August  i,  1942. 

54.  “Restraint  of  Trade,”  June  6,  1942.  Both  The  Economist, 
ibid.,  and  Financial  News,  June  8,  29,  1942,  favor  the  much 
more  optimistic  outlook  of  Colin  Clarke’s  The  Economics  of 
ig6o  (London,  Macmillan,  1942);  see  also  International  Affairs 
Review  Supplement  (London,  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  June  1942). 

55.  The  Economist,  August  8,  1942.  See  also  The  Banker 
(London),  July  1942,  which  points  out  that  Britain  stands  to 
gain  altove  all  by  international  freedom  of  trade;  and  for  pos¬ 
sible  changes  in  Britain's  post-war  export  policy,  see  Haynes, 
“Report  on  Britain,”  cited. 

56.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  February  28,  1942,  p.  192. 
See  also  J.  B.  Condliffe,  Agenda  for  a  Postwar  World  (New 
York,  Norton,  1942),  pp.  157,  199-206;  National  Planning  As¬ 
sociation,  Britain's  Trade  in  the  Post-War  World  (Washington, 
Planning  Patnphlets  No.  9,  December  1941),  1’.  ,V>:  An  Anglo- 
American  Economic  Policy,  P.E.P.  (Political  and  Fkonomic 
Planning),  Broadsheet  No.  187  (London),  .\pril  21,  1942. 
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indicates  that  the  British  government  means  to 
carry  out  its  commitment.  That  this  will  mean,  in 
all  probability,  the  end  of  the  Ottawa  system  is 
suggested  in  a  recent  report  from  London.’’ 

LEND-LEASE 

One  of  the  complicating  factors  in  the  post-war 
picture  is  undoubtedly  the  question  of  lend-lease 
settlement.  The  F.B.I.  report,  for  example,  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  lend-lease  aid  to  Brit¬ 
ain  would  have  to  be  repaid  in  g(X)ds  and  that,  even 
with  a  lowering  of  American  tariffs,  this  would  be 
a  tremendous  burden  on  liritish  production.’®  It 
seems  unlikely,  however,  that  any  exact  quid  pro 
quo  will  be  expected  either  in  money  or  goods. 
President  R(K)sevelt’s  suggestion  of  May  11,  1942 
that  lend-lease  obligations  would  be  determined 
by  the  principle  of  equality  of  sacrifice  has  been 
both  officially  and  unofficially  accepted  in  Britain 
as  a  generous  and  enlightened  proposal  which,  if 
carried  out,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  flow  of  inter¬ 
national  trade.’*’  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  final 
reckoning,  lend-lease  is  seen  not  as  a  burden  on 
post-war  commerce,  but  as  a  procedure  that  will 
contribute  to  the  shaping  of  a  new  economic  order. 

POLITICAL  PRINCIPLES 

Expressions  of  official  opinion  in  Britain  on  the 
post-war  political  order  have  been  in  even  more 
general  terms  than  with  respect  to  economic  mat¬ 
ters.  On  May  H  Mr.  Eden,  in  speaking  of  how  the 
world  is  shrinking  before  our  eyes,  declared  that 
after  the  war,  “there  will  be  but  one  village  street 
from  Edinburgh  to  Chungking.”'’”  And  in  his 
s[ieech  of  July  23  he  asserted:  “We  are  pledged  to 
play  our  full  part  in  building  a  peaceful,  active  in¬ 
ternational  society.”  But  the  forms  that  interna¬ 
tional  society  would  take,  or  the  means  that  would 
be  used  to  insure  the  complete  disarmament  of  the 
aggressors  which  he  envisaged,  were  not  stated. 
1  he  British  Foreign  Secretary  warned  rather  that 
the  creation  of  the  necessary  jxilitical  machinery 
would  require  “political  invention  of  the  highest 
order,”  and  spoke  of  two  recent  political  instru¬ 
ments — Dominion  status  invented  by  the  British, 
and  lend-lease  invented  by  the  United  States — as 

S7.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aii>;iist  ^i,  11)42.  Hut  for  ex¬ 
pression  of  fears  that  American  business  may  not  be  prepared 
to  accept  Washin)tton’s  jiolicy,  sec  World  Ketiew  (London), 
luly  1942,  p.  7;  and  for  a  reasoned  arjjumcnt  tliat  a  substantial 
lowering  of  American  tariffs  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  restrictive  measures  by  Britain,  sec  Agenda,  cited,  July 
1942,  pp.  205  If. 

SS.  Reeonstruction ,  cited. 

59.  Sec  Lord  .Simon’s  s[veech  in  the  I  louse  of  Lords,  July  22, 
1942,  The  Times.  July  2?,  i<)42.  See  also  ihtd.,  July  8,  24,  1942; 
The  Economist,  June  27,  Jidy  as,  1942. 

60.  The  Times,  May  9,  1942. 


olTcring  hope  that  the  needs  of  the  post-war  period 
might  be  met  successfully.”* 

I 'arty  Programs 

The  plans  for  a  new  fxilitical  order  announced  by 
unofficial  bodies  in  Britain  are  also  far  from  the  blue¬ 
print  stage  and  there  are  still  wide  divergencies  of 
approach  among  them.  But  they  are  much  more 
explicit  than  anything  made  public  by  the  government, 
especially  on  the  problem  of  national  sovereignty.  The 
Labor  party,  for  example,  has  listed  certain  character¬ 
istics  which  it  believes  to  be  essential  to  a  system  of 
collective  security.  ( i )  “Aggressor  nations,  after  mil¬ 
itary  defeat,  must  be  disarmed  and  kept  disarmed.” 
(2)  “The  principle  of  collective  security  involves  the 
rebuilding  of  an  international  organisation  [with]  the 
necessary  institutions,  judicial,  executive  and  legisla¬ 
tive.”  (3)  Collective  security  must  be  based  “on  the 
recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  nations.  This 
will  mean  the  control  of  armaments  and  armed  forces 
by  the  direct  jxfwer  of  the  international  authority.” 
(4)  The  due  rights  of  nations  to  security  and  inde- 
|x:ndence  must  be  recognized,  but  this  recognition 
will  not  imply  “any  nation’s  right  to  sovereignty  in  the 
sense  that  this  was  claimed  and  exercised  by  states  in 
the  interwar  years.”'’^ 

The  Liberal  party  has  also  gone  on  record  as  urging 
the  creation  of  a  system  of  collective  security.  At  their 
conference  early  in  September  the  Liberals  called  for 
the  establishment  of  an  international  authority  or 
world  federation — distinct  from  the  international  eco¬ 
nomic  body  which  they  contemplate — to  handle  the 
settlement  of  all  international  differences,  for  the  super¬ 
vision  and  control  of  aviation,  and  for  the  creation  of 
an  international  police  forcc.^’’  The  Forward  March 
movement  envisages  a  federal  international  order  with 
an  international  armed  force  to  aid  it  in  enforcing  its 
decisions,^’^  while  the  i<)4i  ('ommittee  looks  to  a 
world  association  of  states,  within  which  will  exist 
federations  or  unions.^’’ 

Church  Aims 

To  date  the  ('onservative  party  has  not  presented  its 
program,  but  several  influential  groups  which  cut 
across  party  lines  in  Britain  have  gone  some  distance 
in  trying  to  outline  the  pattern  of  a  new  political  order. 
Not  the  least  of  these  are  the  Commission  of  the 
Churches  and  the  National  Peace  Council.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  declared  the  need  for  a  political  order 
“based  upon  justice  and  supported  by  power, 
an  order  assuring  life  and  freedom  for  all  na¬ 
tions.  “But  national  independence,”  it  s.iys,  “can¬ 
not  be  the  last  word,  for  that  also  can  be  de¬ 
structive  of  world  order;  the  solidarity  of  the  whole 
race,  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  economic 
realm,  must  be  reflected  in  political  institutions  and 
in  a  proper  subordination  of  all  nations  to  the  law 

f>i.  Bulletins  from  Britain,  Aii);ii\t  5. 

(m.  The  Old  World  and  the  Xew  Society,  cited. 

(i^.  Xeu'  Yt)rl(  Times,  Septenther  5,  1942. 

64.  Vnoffuial  British  Peace  Aims,  cited. 

65.  1941  Committee,  cited. 
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i  that  sliould  govern  them  all.  A  true  world  order  will 
therefore  contain  the  instrument  for  declaring  law 
and  the  means  of  enforcing  it.”^’*^  The  National  Peace 
Council  also  envisages  the  limitation  of  national  rights 
f  and  the  use  of  force  to  guarantee  peace.  It  advocates  “a 
system  of  political  cooperation  for  the  world  commun- 
[  ity  based  on  far-reaching  modifications  of  national 
:  sovereignty,  and  involving  the  setting  up  of  an  inter¬ 

national  authority  having  among  other  tasks  the  re- 
:  sponsihility  of  effecting  a  progressive  world  disarm¬ 

ament  and  of  controlling  in  the  meantime  such  arm¬ 
aments  as  may  remain. 

Other  Groups 

The  League  of  Nations  Union  believes  that  the  new 
international  authority’s  two  main  functions  of  main¬ 
taining  peace  and  improving  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  world  should  he  kept  distinct,  with  separate 
procedures.  While  the  latter  would  be  performed  by 
the  whole  League,  the  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of 
force  in  preventing  war  would  be  entrusted  by  the 
vyhole  League  to  “regional  confederations”  made  up 
of  a  selected  group  of  powers  willing  and  able  to  dis¬ 
charge  it.  'The  L'ederal  Union  group,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains  that  a  world  union  of  states  at  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  political  and  economic  development 
is  unworkable.^'**  It  hopes,  therefore,  that  the  nucleus 
of  a  federal  government  will  shape  itself  around  the 
Allied  bodies  engaged  on  reconstruction  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  post-war  period,  and  in  particular  around  the 
United  States  and  Britain.  It  is  expected  that  a  full- 
fledged  federal  union  could  then  be  formed,  a  union 
in  which  the  federal  government  would  have  sole 
authority  over  foreign  affairs  and  defense,  armed 
forces  and  armaments,  and  substantial  authority  over 
such  matters  as  currency,  tariffs  and  social  welfare.^** 

THE  QUESTION  OF  POWER 

It  is  clear  that  no  plan  for  a  new  international 
organization — whether  it  he  one  of  these  or  some 
other — is  going  to  be  achieved  in  a  vacuum.  It  will 
have  to  be  carried  out  by  nations  with  the  will  and 
power  to  put  it  into  effect  and  to  make  it  work. 
And,  as  Britain  secs  it,  the  responsibility  will  fall 
largely  on  the  Big  Four  of  the  United  Nations — the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  China  and  Britain. 
So  far  it  appears  that  the  British  see  their  role  cast 
largely  in  Furope,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Middle 
East,  acting  in  collaboration  on  the  one  hand  with 
the  United  States,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  acting  also  as  a  bridge  between  these 
two  powers.  The  position  in  the  Far  East  is  more 
obscure,  but  it  seems  that  there  is  little  expectation 

(<(>■  The  Christian  Church  and  World  Order  (New  York,  Fc<l- 
fral  Council  of  Churches  of  ('lirist  in  America,  1942). 

Unofficial  British  Peace  Aims,  cited. 

On  this  point,  see  R.  W.  G.  Mackay,  Peace  Aims  and  the 
\ew  Order  (New  York,  Ittnld,  Mead,  pp.  9S  fT. 

;  *•<).  Ihid.  See  also  Sir  Willia  m  Heveridye,  Peace  hy  Pedcration 

J  (London,  l-'e<leral  Tracts  No.  i,  1940),  and  other  tracts  in 
!  this  series. 


of  a  return  to  the  old  system  in  the  Orient,  and  that 
the  British  expect  China,  with  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Soviet  Union,  to  play 
the  leading  role  there.'**  Certainly  the  announce¬ 
ment  on  October  9,  1942  that  Britain  and  the  United 
States  intend  to  relinquish  their  extraterritorial 
rights  in  China  is  indicative  of  a  new  attitude  to¬ 
ward  relations  with  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East. 

The  interest  of  Britain  in  post-war  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  collaboration  is  particularly  unmistakable.  Al¬ 
though  at  the  moment,  among  the  British  people 
as  a  whole,  there  is  more  enthusiasm  for  the  Soviet 
Union  than  for  the  United  States,^'  it  is  clear  that 
the  government  and  the  majority  of  planners  are 
looking  toward  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
as  the  linchpin  of  post-war  policy.^’  The  Atlantic 
Charter  as  well  as  lend-lease  arrangements  are  re¬ 
garded  as  the  beginnings  of  this  collaboration.  The 
British  attitude  is  the  result  not  only  of  Britain’s 
obvious  economic  dependence  on  American  fiscal 
policy,  but  also  of  a  belief  that  a  common  cul¬ 
ture  and  common  ideals  must  draw  the  two  na¬ 
tions  together.'^  While  it  is  recognized  that  there 
are  many  obstacles  to  Anglo-American  coopera¬ 
tion,^*  there  is  a  feeling  that  if  the  United  States 
and  Britain  cannot  work  in  close  harmony  there 
wi  11  be  no  hope  for  a  new  world  order.  More¬ 
over,  what  is  perhaps  most  im^x>rtant,  it  is  seen 
that  the  chief  organs  of  the  present  United  Nations 
war  collaboration  are  those  created  and  used  to 
C(K)rdinatc  British  and  American  war  efforts,  and 
that  this  experience  provides  a  basis  for  post-war 
cooperation  which  does  not  exist  between  either 
Britain  or  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  CMiina.  d'his  does  not  mean  that  Britain  is  not 
desirous  of  the  closest  collaboration  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,’’  but  simply  that  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  cooperation  is  viewed  as  a  basic  minimum 
from  which  to  .start  building  a  new  and  better 
world,  and  that  the  British  will  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  achieve  first  the  one,  then  the  other.  Per¬ 
haps  it  reflects,  at  the  same  time,  the  widespread 
belief  in  Britain  that  a  “mixing-up”  prtKess  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  use  of  ad  hoc  bmlies  may  be  more  feasi- 

70.  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly.  August  21,  1942. 

71.  Spectator  (I.orufon),  June  12,  1942. 

72.  This  is  evident  not  only  from  Churchill’s  hrot-tdeast  of 
Au){ust  24,  1941  regarding  the  Atlantic  Charter,  but  also  from 
I'tlen’s  speeches  throughout  1941.  Peace  Aims,  cited.  See  also 
linancial  Xews,  |une  i,  1942,  and  Political  Quarterly  (London), 
Octoher-Decemher  1941,  pp.  451-41. 

75.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  September  4,  1942. 

74.  See  Spectator,  June  12,  1942;  The  British  Commonwealth 
and  the  United  States  in  the  Post-War  World  (London,  National 
I’eace  Council,  Peace  Aims  Pamphlets  No.  to,  1942). 

75.  Spectator,  fune  s  and  19,  1942;  The  F.conomist,  March  21, 
|<M2;  The  Times,  July  7,  1942:  sic  also  Ldeii’s  speecli  of  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  British  Information  .St  rvices,  Press  Service,  September 
28,  1942. 
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hie  at  the  outset  than  the  creation  of  a  full-hlown 
international  system. 

A  NEW  EUROPEAN  ORDER 

Although  less  prominence  has  been  given  to  dis¬ 
cussions  of  a  new  European  order,  plans  for  Eu¬ 
rope  are  probably  closer  to  the  blueprint  stage  than 
any  other  phase  of  British  post-war  planning.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  plans  for  relief  and  rehabil¬ 
itation  of  the  devastated  areas.’’®  And  here,  as  well 
as  in  plans  for  long-run  reconstruction  and  even  in 
views  on  the  handling  of  the  German  problem,  the 
emphasis  has  again  been  on  human  welfare  and 
economic  integration  rather  than  on  political 
aspects.  As  The  Times  pointed  out  on  May  9,  1942: 
“It  is  an  encouraging  circumstance  that  this  time 
attention  has  been  concentrated,  so  far  as  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  Europe  is  concerned,  not  on  issues  of  shift¬ 
ing  frontiers  or  restored  sovereignties,  but  rather  on 
.  .  .  relieving  urgent  human  needs  and  distresses.” 

THE  GERMAN  PROBLEM 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  question  in  Eu¬ 
rope  which  most  concerns  the  British  people  today 
is  what  to  do  with  Germany  when  victory  is  won. 
It  is  widely  recognized  that  on  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  treatment  accorded  the  Germans  will  de¬ 
pend  the  whole  post-war  settlement  in  Europe. 
Perhaps  because  the  British  have  been  at  war  with 
the  Nazis  longer,  perhaps  because  they  are  so  much 
closer  to  the  European  continent,  the  German 
question  has  come  into  the  open  more  definitely 
than  it  has  in  the  United  States,  and  has  brought 
a  popular  disagreement  such  as  exists  on  no  other 
major  question  of  reconstruction. 

The  government’s  {xisition  was  definitely  stated 
in  Winston  Churchill’s  broadcast  of  August  24, 
1941,  just  after  the  declaration  of  the  Atlantic  Char¬ 
ter.  “Instead  of  trying  to  ruin  German  trade,  .  .  . 
as  was  the  mood  of  1917,  we  have  definitely 
adopted  the  view  that  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of 
the  world  and  of  our  two  countries  that  any  large 
nation  should  be  unprosperous  or  shut  out  from 
the  means  of  making  a  decent  living  for  itself  and 
its  people  by  its  industry  and  enterprise.”’*’ 

Britain’s  official  policy  toward  Germany  has 
been  developed  further,  however,  and  possibly  in 
the  direction  of  greater  severity,  in  two  recent 
speeches  by  Foreign  Secretary  Eden.  On  May  8  he 
warned  the  Germans  that  nothing  except  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  overthrow  of  Hitlerism  will  convince 
the  world  that  there  is  still  a  part  of  the  German 
people  which  “really  wants  to  see  a  return  to  a 
German  State  which  is  based  on  respect  for  law 
and  for  the  rights  of  the  individual.””  And  on 

75.1.  Sec  p.  20^. 

76.  Peace  Aims,  cited. 


July  23  he  not  only  declared  categorically  that  dis¬ 
armament  of  the  aggressor  powers  must  be  com¬ 
plete,  but  also  warned  the  Nazis  that  the  United 
Nations  would  “exact  full  and  stern  retribution" 
for  their  crimes  in  the  (Kcupied  countries.  ®  That 
the  Allies  do  not  intend  to  punish  the  Ciermans  as 
a  nation,  however,  was  officially  stated  by  Viscount 
Simon.  Lord  Chancellor,  on  October  7,  1942.’^ 

Rejection  of  "V ansittartism" 

It  seems  apparent,  however,  that  a  group  in  Brit¬ 
ain  led  by  Lord  Vansittart  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
government’s  attitude  toward  the  German  problem 
and  wishes  to  insure  a  much  sterner  policy  than 
that  so  far  outlined.  For  some  time  now  Lord 
Vansittart,  until  recently  Permanent  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  been  leading  what 
might  almost  be  called  a  crusade  against  the  “pro- 
Cicrmans”  in  Britain  who  wish  a  peace  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  once  the  Nazi  power  is  destroyed.  His  so- 
called  “Never  Again  Movement”  is  based  on  his 
b(K)k  Record, in  whicli  the  Hitler  regime 

is  pictured  as  no  accidental  phenomenon  but  as  the 
logical  result  of  German  history  from  the  time  of 
Tacitus.  In  a  recent  article,  however,  Vansittart 
claims  that  more  mrxlern  history  is  all  that  counts 
in  his  argument.  “Seventy-five  per  cent  of  Ger¬ 
mans,”  he  writes,  “have  for  seventy-five  years— the 
figures  are  easy  to  remember — been  eager  for  any 
a.ssaiilt  on  their  neighbours.”®' 

Another  group,  however,  has  been  violently  op¬ 
posed  to  Vansittart’s  position  and  is  continuing  its 
attacks  on  the  Blac/(  Record.  Led  by  Kingsley  Mar¬ 
tin,  editor  of  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation,  and 
by  V’ictor  Gollancz,  the  publisher,®’  this  group  has 
sought  to  undermine  Vansittartism  chiefly  by  three 
charges:  first,  that  its  historical  assumptions  are 
“scandalous”;  second,  that  its  work  leads  to  greater 
unity  in  Germany,  as  proved  by  many  examples  of 
German  propaganda  on  the  home  front;  and  third, 
that  by  raising  the  racial  issue  it  avoids  the  real 
problem,  which  they  believe  to  be  the  use  German 
militarism  has  made  of  capitalism  in  Germany.®' 
Whatever  the  merits  of  Vansittart’s  position— 
and  it  appears  probable  that  he,  like  his  most  vio¬ 
lent  opponents,  has  gone  to  extrcme.s — he  does  not 
enjoy  wide  support,  and  there  is  general  agree¬ 
ment  in  Britain  that  the  post-war  settlement  should 

77.  The  Times,  May  9,  1942. 

78.  Bulletins  from  Britain,  August  5,  1942. 

79.  Yor/(  Times,  October  8,  1942. 

80.  London,  Hamish  Hamilton,  1941. 

81.  Nineteenth  Century  (London),  May  1942,  pp.  203-"*^- 

82.  Sec  his  book.  Shall  Our  Children  Live  or  Die?  (London, 
Collancz,  1941). 

8^.  “Vansittartism,”  New  Statesman  and  Nation,  luly  18, 
1942.  See  also  Kingsley  .Martin,  Propaganda's  Harvest  (London, 
DenuKtatic  Order  Series,  N'o.  13,  1941). 
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not  be  determined  either  by  considerations  of  re¬ 
taliation  or  revenge,  or  by  “vague  sentimentalism 
which  ignores  past  crimes  and  future  dangers.”*^ 
Just  a  year  ago  a  responsible  liritish  editor  de¬ 
scribed  majority  opinion  in  Britain  as  follows: 
"There  is  not  to  be  a  savage  peace  treaty;  there  are 
to  be  no  annexations,  no  indemnities,  no  economic 
disabilities  for  Ciermany.  Hut  to  leave  arms  in  the 
hands  of  a  people  who  have  repeatedly  shown 
themselves  either  so  belligerent  or  so  gullible,  or 
both  at  once,  as  the  Ciermans  have  done  would  be 
madness.  The  Germans  are  to  be  forbidden  tanks, 
aircraft  or  warships,  while  Britain  and  America 
retain  enough  of  each  to  make  sure  that  they  can 
police  the  world.  Then  if,  in  a  generation  or  two, 
the  German  people  give  convincing  proof  of  their 
regeneration,  we  can  all  disarm.”*’’  This  policy  still 
appears  to  be  accepted  by  both  the  government  and 
majority  opinion. 

ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  EUROPE 

Although  it  is  widely  felt  in  Britain  that  the  chief 
problem  of  Europe  is  the  problem  of  Ciermany, 
and  that  the  pacification  of  Cjermany  will,  in  the 
short  run,  largely  determine  the  conditions  of  a 
new  political  and  economic  order  in  Europe,  it  is 
also  recognized  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  nature 
of  the  political  and  economic  organization  of  Eu¬ 
rope  will  largely  determine  the  solution  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  problem.  In  searching  for  the  right  founda¬ 
tions  of  this  new  European  order,  the  British  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  economic  pattern  must  come  first; 
once  that  is  settled,  the  political  framework  can  he 
built  around  it.  It  is  realized  that  this  may  involve 
the  loss  of  national  sovereignty  by  large  nations  as 
well  as  small,  but  many  view  this  as  an  inevitable 
condition  of  peace  in  a  rapidly  shrinking  world. 

Although  neither  the  Atlantic  Charter  nor  offi¬ 
cial  statements  in  Britain  clearly  reflect  this  point 
of  view,  there  is  evidence  that  certain  circles  in  the 
government  are  looking  in  this  direction.  In  a 
private  speech  made  in  March  1942,  Richard  Law, 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
stressed  the  importance  of  avoiding  the  mistakes 
of  Versailles  and  of  looking  on  the  world  not  only 
as  a  changing,  but  as  a  changed,  world.  “Unless  we 
realize,”  Law  said,  “that  it  is  just  as  important  to 
have  full  employment  in  a  country  as  it  is  to  have 
a  strictly  ethnographical  frontier  drawn  round  it, 
we  shall  make  the  same  kind  of  mess  of  things 

^4-  The  Christian  Church  and  World  Order,  cited;  for  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  supxestion  that  the  industries  of  the 
Ruhr  be  put  under  international  control,  see  Christian  Science 
^lonitor,  August  41,  1942;  and  ff)r  a  middle  course  between  the 
1919  concept  of  revenue  and  the  “fatuous  optimism”  of  the 
late  twenties,  see  The  Tutnre  of  (iermany,  P.F..P.  Broadsheet 
''>0.  172,  July  I,  1941. 

85.  Geoffrey  Crowther,  Foreign  Affairs,  October  1941,  p.  5. 


again.”  Even  more  revealing  were  his  remarks  re¬ 
garding  the  future  of  the  national  state.  The  lesson 
of  the  “Second  Industrial  Revolution,”  he  said,  is 
that  “technical  development  has  so  integrated  the 
scK'iety  of  mankind  that  the  national  state  is  no 
longer  a  possible  economic  or  military  or  political 
unit.”  He  did  not  mean  that  the  national  state 
would  cease  to  exist  or  that  it  would  no  longer 
have  useful  functions  to  perform,  but  that  “over  a 
wide  range  of  political  and  economic  problems  the 
national  state  can  no  longer  claim  authority — be- 
c.iuse  it  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  exercise  it.”®*^ 
This  view  has  also  been  expressed  in  E.  H.  Carr’s 
recent  book.  Conditions  of  Peace,  which  has  prob¬ 
ably  received  wider  recognition  in  Britain  than  any 
other  general  work  on  the  post-war  world.  In  the 
pages  of  this  book,  and  now  to  a  lesser  extent  from 
the  editorial  pages  of  The  Times,  Professor  Carr 
(who  long  held  an  important  position  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Office)  calls  not  only  for  the  end  of  laissez 
faire  economics  and  the  nineteenth  century  form 
of  political  democracy  which  has  lacked  social  and 
economic  meaning,  but  also  for  the  end  of  self- 
determination  in  the  Versailles  sense.  Applying 
these  concepts  primarily  to  Britain  and  Europe,  he 
views  the  revolutionary  manifestations  of  this  war 
as  the  prelude  to  a  new  economic  and  political  in¬ 
tegration  based  on  the  recognition  of  the  demands 
of  a  new  technological  era.  He  visualizes  for  Eu¬ 
rope  the  creation  of  a  European  Planning  Author¬ 
ity  which  will  “find  itself  the  heir  of  two  going 
concerns:  the  centralized  machinery  of  Hitler’s 
New  Order  and  the  machinery  of  Allied  war-time 
controls,”  both  of  which  will  be  useful  when  recast. 
This  authority  will  have  as  its  chief  functions  dur¬ 
ing  the  reconstruction  period  the  control  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing,  international  trade,  and 
international  finance,  and,  if  successful,  Carr  be¬ 
lieves,  will  be  accepted  as  a  permanent  institution.®^ 
Ch  D.  H.  Q)le,  who  is  in  charge  of  semi-official  so¬ 
cial  reconstruction  studies  at  Nuffield  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  goes  even  further  in  this  direction,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  only  international  socialism  offers  hope  for 
a  unified  continent  planned  to  secure  freedom  from 
want  for  all  its  peoples.  Restoration  of  the  old 
state  system  on  capitalist  foundations  he  rejects  as 
incapable  of  solving  Europe’s  problems.®® 

But  an  authoritative  study  of  the  problem  of  re¬ 
construction  and  relief  in  Europe  by  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitute  of  International  Affairs  is  not  optimistic 
about  the  possibilities  of  achieving  such  results. 

Rb.  Time  and  Tide  (London),  March  21,  28,  1942. 

87.  ('arr,  Conditions  of  Peace,  cited,  chap.  10. 

88.  G.  I).  IL  Cole,  Europe,  Russia  and  the  Future  (New  York, 
Macmillan,  1942).  .See  also  Julian  Huxley’s  proposal  for  indus¬ 
trial  units  which  cut  .across  national  bounriaries  and  are  under 
the  supervision  of  regional  industrial  associations.  Reconstruction 
and  Peace,  cited,  pp.  19-27. 
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It  agrees  that  “plans  based  on  the  return  of  the 
status  quo  ante  would  be  defeated  by  the  vast  and 
profound  changes  in  the  location  and  organization 
of  industry,  in  technology  .  .  .  and  in  the  direction 
of  industrial  training,  which  will  have  taken  place 
during  the  war,  and  a  sudden  reversal  of  which 
would  be  a  social  disaster.”  But  it  sees  very  little 
evidence  of  agreement  on  the  real  problems  ahead 
— on  the  problems,  for  example,  of  “the  relaxation, 
maintenance,  or  development  of  commercial  and 
financial  controls;  the  competitive  position  of  vari¬ 
ous  national  and  industrial  interests,  both  Euro¬ 
pean  and  overseas:  and  the  inter-action  of  ‘socialist’ 
and  ‘capitalistic’  systems.”®^  Certainly  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  in  Britain  before  a  clear-cut  na¬ 
tional  policy  on  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
Europe  emerges. 

A  NEW  POLITICAL  ORDER  IN  EUROPE 

The  future  political  structure  of  Europe  is  prob¬ 
ably  even  more  obscure  than  the  economic.  If  the 
Atlantic  Charter  gives  no  answer  to  the  problem 
of  the  economic  integration  of  Europe,  it  actually 
seems  to  block  the  vision  of  a  united  or  federated 
continent.  The  desire  expressed  in  the  Charter,  “to 
see  no  territorial  changes  that  do  not  accord  with 
the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  con¬ 
cerned”;  its  respect  for  “the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
will  live”;  and  its  wish  “to  see  sovereign  rights  and 
self-government  restored  to  those  who  have  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  them’”’” — all  of  these,  if  ful¬ 
filled  literally,  might  make  the  tasks  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  almost  insuperable.  But  although  nothing  has 
been  said  publicly  by  the  British  government  as  to 
the  specific  limitations  on  these  principles  which 
it  regards  as  necessary  to  achieve  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  integration  in  Europe,  Foreign  Secretary 
Eden  indicated  in  his  speech  of  September  26,  1942 
the  approach  which  the  government  is  taking.  Dis¬ 
cussing  the  need  of  drawing  the  smaller  nations 
into  the  superstructure  created  around  the  Big 
Four,  he  declared:  “Smaller  states,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  are  also  alive  to  the  need  of  collaboration 
among  themselves.  There  arc  Polish-Czech  and 
Greek-Yugoslav  agreements,  both  of  which  call  for 
and  express  a  sense  of  unity.  We  shall  continue  to 
foster  such  agreements  and  encourage  smaller  states 
to  weld  themselves  into  larger,  though  not  exclu¬ 
sive,  groupings.  Thus  they  will  be  better  able  in 
collaboration  with  the  great  powers  to  play  a  part 
in  maintaining  peace.”^’ 

8().  Relief  and  Rernns/riie/ion  in  F.iirnpe  (London,  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Affairs,  July  19^2),  pp.  ^O-.jo. 

90.  Articles  2  and  t  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

<)i.  British  Inlorniation  Si  rs  ices,  /Vr.fr  Service,  Scptcmhi  r  28, 
1942.  See  also  M.  Dean,  “Furopean  .Agreements  for  Post-War 
Reconstruction,"  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  March  15,  1942. 


Private  blueprints  in  Britain  have  usually  gone 
much  further  than  the.se  plans,  looking  to  a 
“United  States  of  Europe”'^’  in  some  cases,  and  to 
more  limited  but  extensive  federations  in  others,’^ 
and  all  searching  for  a  pattern  by  which  the  many 
countries  of  Europe  may  be  brought  together  into 
a  working  association  of  states  which  will  provide 
peace  and  prosperity  for  all.  Whether  the  British 
will  lean  again  toward  one  large  federation,  how¬ 
ever,  or  whether  they  will  continue  the  present  in¬ 
terest  in  a  number  of  smaller  federations  which 
one  American  observer  has  recently  noticed,’'*  it 
is  too  soon  to  say.  Perhaps  no  single  pattern  will 
emerge  until  the  post-war  balance  of  military  pow¬ 
er  can  be  more  clearly  foreseen. 

For  it  is  recognized  in  Britain,  although  not 
often  mentioned,  that  however  great  a  part  Britain 
and  the  Allied  governments  in  London  may  wish 
to  play  in  the  reconstruction  of  Europe,  the  extent 
of  their  participation,  especially  in  Eastern  Europe, 
will  be  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Soviet  government  and  by  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.S.R.  after  a  Nazi  defeat.  Recon¬ 
struction  will  inevitably  be  affected,  for  example, 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  Nazi  armies  are 
defeated;  whether  on  the  one  hand  it  is  achieved 
by  a  Russian  come-back,  or  on  the  other  by  Anglo- 
American  arms  after  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
deprived  by  the  Nazis  of  offensive  power.”  And, 
regardless  of  the  final  military  situation  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  certain  suspicions  and  fundamental  differ¬ 
ences  of  view  on  political,  social  and  economic 
organization  will  have  to  be  reconciled  before 
the  Anglo-Soviet  treaty  of  alliance  can  have  any 
real  meaning  for  the  future  of  Europe.  Then, 
perhaps  ec]ually  crucial,  is  the  c]uestion  of  how  far 
the  United  States  will  be  willing  to  participate  in 
European  affair.s”  and,  less  crucial  but  none  the 
less  important,  the  question  of  France’s  place  in  the 
new  European  order.  It  is  expected,  however,  in 
spite  of  these  uncertainties,  that  Britain  will  have 
to  assume  a  new  leadership  in  Europe,  a  leadership 
backed  by  the  collaboration  of  the  United  States 
and  shared  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  NEW  “EMPIRE” 

In  the  midst  of  their  planning  for  a  new  Britain, 
a  new  world  and  a  new  Europe,  the  British  have 

92.  Mack.iy,  Peace  /lints  and  the  Xeiv  Order,  citi'd,  outlines 
the  C.1SC  for  .1  Furopean  federation  and  offers  a  <lraft  constitu¬ 
tion  for  a  United  States  of  Furope.  See  also  Dennis  Routh, 
"United  States  of  Europe,"  World  Review,  July  1942. 

9t.  See  W.  Ivor  Jennings,  .•/  Federation  of  Western  Europe 
(New  York,  Macmillan,  1940). 

94.  W.  W.  V’an  Kirk,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  August  29, 
1942. 

<)S.  .Sec  Relief  anil  Rei  ons/t  tie  lion  in  Europe,  cited,  p.  7. 

<>6.  For  British  concern  in  this  respect,  sec  Christian  Siienee 
Monitor,  .August  29,  1942. 
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not  neglected  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
future  of  the  Empire.  This  has  been  especially 
true  since  the  loss  of  Britain’s  Asiatic  possessions  to 
the  Japanese.  The  inadequacies  of  colonial  admin¬ 
istration  demonstrated  by  the  manner  of  these  losses 
have  not  passed  unnoticed  and  have  given  greater 
stimulus  to  the  movement  for  a  new  colonial  pol¬ 
icy.^’  But  if  the  end  of  British  “imperialism”  has 
been  accepted  by  Britain, the  end  of  the  British 
Empire  has  not.  In  fact  there  is  every  evidence 
from  left^^  as  well  as  right  that  the  British  con¬ 
template  not  losing  their  Empire  but  building  a 
new  one,  the  Fourth  Empire,  as  Vincent  Massey, 
Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  London,  recently 
called  it.’”“  This  new  Empire,  however,  is  to  be 
based  on  freedom,  not  power;  on  “partnership,” 
not  “trusteeship”;  and  is  to  be  an  empire,  it  is 
hoped,  which  will  become  some  day  a  Common¬ 
wealth,  with  India  and  then  the  Colonies  taking 
their  places  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  Dominions.  Whether  such  a  concept  can  be 
reconciled  with  Under  Secretary  of  State  Welles’ 
declaration  that  “the  age  of  imperialism  is  ended” 
is  open  to  question.  In  any  case,  it  is  perhaps  na¬ 
tural  that  Britain — whose  power  has  been  built  by 
expansion  over  the  seven  seas,  rather  than  over  an 
unexploited  continent — should  be  more  reluctant 
to  renounce  imperialism  than  the  United  States. 

COLONIAL  POLICY 

Mr.  Churchill’s  statement  of  September  9,  1941,’”’ 
excluding  India  and  the  colonial  empire  from  the 
scope  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  on  the  ground  that 
British  declarations  previously  made  concerning 
their  future  were  “entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
high  conception  of  freedom  and  justice”  which  in¬ 
spired  the  Charter,  does  not  do  justice  to  official 
policy  today.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Eden  spoken  since 
that  date  of  the  sacrifices  which  Britain  will  be 
called  on  to  make  for  the  sake  of  the  colonial  em¬ 
pire,'®^  but  Mr.  Amery,  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
has  asked  for  a  “new  deal  for  the  Empire.”  “We 
must  not  weary,”  he  said,  “in  the  task  of  increas¬ 
ing  freedom,  political,  economic,  or  social,  wher¬ 
ever  our  flag  flies.”*°^ 

Even  more  significant  was  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Macmillan,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Colonies,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June 
24.  when  he  outlined  the  government’s  long-term 
policy.  “The  future  of  the  world  is  in  large  organ- 

97'  Sec  The  Times,  July  31,  August  i,  1942. 

9S.  Manchester  (luardian  Weelily,  July  10,  1942. 

99-  I'olitiiiil  (Jnarterly,  April-Junc  1942,  p.  221. 
ion.  The  Times,  May  25,  1942. 
ii'i.  Veace  Aims,  cited. 

102.  The  Times,  May  9,  1042. 

">!■  I  hid..  May  25,  1942. 


izations,”  he  said,  “not  in  breaking  up  into  fur¬ 
ther  small  countries.  .  .  .  The  governing  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  British  Empire  must  therefore  be  the 
principle  of  partnership  between  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  that  compose  it.  .  .  .  Within  the  fabric  of 
the  Commonwealth  lies  the  future  of  the  colonial 
territorities.”'“‘  Writing  with  full  approval  of  this 
new  policy  and  of  Mr.  M.acmillan’s  promise  of 
greatly  increased  government  expenditures  on  so¬ 
cial  welfare  and  public  works,  the  Financial  News 
on  June  29,  1942  declared  it  to  be  an  historic  state¬ 
ment  because  of  its  frank  acceptance  of  the  thesis 
that  empire-building  was  no  longer  the  job  of  the 
London  capital  market. 

The  new  policy,  so  far  as  it  is  the  work  of  any 
one  man,  is  that  of  Lord  Hailey,  Britain’s  leading 
colonial  statesman,  who  is  now  acting  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  It  was 
Lord  Hailey  who  promoted  the  idea  of  replacing 
the  concept  of  “trusteeship”  with  that  of  “partner¬ 
ship,”  and  who  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  6, 
insisted  that  social  welfare  must  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  British  colonial  policy  from  now  on, 
and  on  May  20  gave  his  support  to  the  framing  of 
a  “Colonial  Charter.”'”'  At  a  public  meeting,  he 
has  put  forward  tentative  suggestions  for  the  points 
to  be  included  in  such  a  Charter,  “i.  The  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  term  ‘trusteeship’  by  some  conception 
of  ‘partnership.’  2.  The  extension  to  the  colonies  of 
the  obligations  .accepted  by  the  modern  state  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  improvement  of  social  services  and 
standards  of  living  in  its  own  domestic  backward 
areas.  4.  Political  development  on  the  basis  of  exist¬ 
ing  institutions,  and  a  greater  participation  of  the 
colonial  peoples  in  the  administrative  services. 
4.  The  raising  of  the  economic  position  of  primary 
producers  to  the  level  of  industrial  producers.”'”^ 

The  Labor  party  goes  even  further  in  its  de¬ 
mands  than  Lord  Hailey.  In  its  program  for  recon¬ 
struction  it  declares  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  color 
bar  in  every  shape  or  form,  and  to  the  exploitation 
of  mineral  resources  by  white  settlers  or  com¬ 
panies,  since  they  should  be  operated  as  govern¬ 
ment  concerns  in  trusteeship  for  the  native  com¬ 
munity.  It  also  believes  that  there  should  be  a  great¬ 
er  extension  of  the  use  of  the  Colonial  Develop¬ 
ment  Fund,  and  a  L.abor  Department  in  the 
Colonial  Office  and  in  each  colony.'”^  The  policy 
of  the  1941  Committee,  though  less  detailed,  is  no 
less  explicit  in  its  principle.  It  declares  that  in  the 

104.  Ihid.,  June  25,  1942. 

Id";.  Ihid.,  May  7,  21,  1942. 

inti.  Empire  (London),  July  1942.  For  tlic  Fabian  Colonial 
bureau's  (a)lonial  Charter,  see  ihid.:  see  also  W.  W.  Macmillan, 
Democratize  the  Empire:  A  Policy  for  Colonial  Chanyie  (Lon¬ 
don.  Democratic  Order  Series,  No.  6,  1941). 

107.  The  Old  ITorld  and  the  Xew  Society,  cited. 
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future  “interests  of  local  inhabitants  come  first.”*”® 
The  position  of  the  Church  is  also  clear  on  this 
point.  “The  first  claim,”  says  the  Churches  Com¬ 
mission,  “is  that  of  the  populations  themselves. 
The  human  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonial 
territories  must  be  safeguarded  and  in  particular 
their  inalienable  right  to  govern  themselves  should 
be  recognized  and  the  way  prepared  as  speedily  as 
possible  for  its  realization.”  As  to  colonial  relations 
with  other  countries,  it  declares:  “The  access  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  on  terms  of  equality  to  the 
resources  and  produce  of  colonial  territories,  while 
important,  must  not  conflict  with  the  rights  of 
these  territories  to  maintain  their  own  economies 
in  such  a  way  as  to  safeguard  a  right  standard  of 
living.”*”’ 

Africa  in  particular  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
colonial  reformers  in  Britain.  It  is  being  more  and 
more  widely  recognized  “that  the  African  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  equal  education  and  responsibility  with  Eu¬ 
ropeans,”**”  and  that  his  progress  must  be  no 
longer  impeded  by  prejudice  and  vested  interests. 
In  Plan  for  Africa, Rita  Hinden  sees  the  chief 
obstacle  to  this  progress  not  in  the  Colonial  Office, 
which  is  the  one  potential  champion  of  the  native 
peoples,  but  in  the  pioverty  caused  by  pressure  from 
financial  interests  and  white  settlers,  including 
white  labor,  which  has  also  participated  in  the  deg¬ 
radation  of  the  native  peoples.*’^  The  remedy,  she 
believes,  is  not  to  be  found  simply  in  an  increase 
of  self-government,  although  that  is  necessary.  It 
will  be  found  more  surely  in  the  provision  of  cheap 
capital,  through  the  Colonial  Development  Fund, 
for  the  systematic  planning  of  public  services,  in 
the  extension  of  native  land  holdings,  and  in  the 
increase  of  agricultural  production  for  native  needs 
rather  than  the  export  market. 

That  the  changes  in  colonial  policy  contemplated 
in  Britain  will  involve  new  international  under¬ 
standings  seems  almost  certain.  Just  what  these 
agreements  will  be  depends,  of  course,  on  other 
nations  as  well  as  Britain,  but  since  Britain’s  is  the 
greatest  colonial  empire,  its  views  on  this  question 

io8.  i(j4i  Committee,  cited. 

loq.  The  Christian  Church  and  World  Order,  cited,  p.  17.  The 
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remains  the  arbiter  of  the  world’s  economic  <lcstiny  is  the  con¬ 
tention  of  a  recent  pamphlet  issued  by  this  body.  (Freedom 
for  Colonial  Peoples,  Peace  Aims  Pamphlet  No.  ii,  19.42). 
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Society  (I.x)ndon,  Allen  &  Unwin,  1942). 

1 12.  On  this  point,  see  also  F.mpire,  July  1942. 


are  important.  According  to  Julian  Huxley,  they 
are  remarkably  uniform.  British  opinion,  he  says, 
rejects  the  pooling  of  colonies  under  an  interna¬ 
tional  body.  “Instead,  it  envisages  the  adherence  of 
all  colonial  powers  to  a  colonial  charter,  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  administrative  and  labor  .standards  by  a 
series  of  international  conventions,  and  the  general 
supervision  of  colonial  administration  by  an  inter¬ 
national  Colonial  Commission.”**^ 

These  ideas,  even  those  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
are  not  accepted,  however,  in  all  circles  in  Britain. 
The  1922  Committee  of  Conservative  M.P.’s  seems 
to  cling  to  the  older  conception  of  Briti.sh  imperial¬ 
ism.**'*  Moreover,  the  financial  interests  of  Lon¬ 
don,  many  of  them  connected  with  the  1922  Com¬ 
mittee,  apparently  expect  to  recover  their  prop¬ 
erties  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  control  them  in 
much  the  same  way  as  before  the  war."'  None 
the  less,  the  Colonial  Office  has  moved  ahead  with 
its  policy  of  appointing  natives  to  administrative 
posts  in  Africa,*'^  while  indicating  that  it  will 
hesitate  less  and  less  to  over-ride  local  white  inter¬ 
ests.  Moreover,  the  Daily  Herald,  Labor’s  leading 
newspaper,  recently  welcomed  a  speech  by  Captain 
Gammans,  M.P.,  delivered  before  the  Royal  Em¬ 
pire  Society,  as  “refreshing  evidence  of  Blimperey’s 
decay  in  Colonel  Blimp’s  own  party.”  “The  future 
of  the  Empire  depends  upon  an  idea,”  said  Captain 
Gammans,  “an  idea  which  will  arouse  enthusiasm 
in  the  Colonies  as  much  as  it  does  in  ourselves. 
Kipling,  and  all  that  he  stood  for,  is  dead.”"^ 

INDIA 

The  future  of  India  has  entered  very  little  into 
the  post-war  planning  picture  in  Britain,  Until  the 
Cripps  Mission,  it  had  been  assumed  that  India 
would  attain  Dominion  status  in  the  normal  course 
of  events  after  the  war.  But,  as  a  result  of  the  re¬ 
jection  of  the  Cripps  offer  of  full  self-government 
immediately  following  the  termination  of  hostil¬ 
ities,  and  in  view  of  more  recent  developments  in 
India,  the  future  now  appears  extremely  uncertain. 
On  the  assumption,  however,  that  there  is  neither 
a  succe.ssful  invasion  of  India  by  Japan,  nor  a  suc- 
ce.ssful  Indian  revolution  against  Britain,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  apparently  anticipate  the  resumption  of  nego¬ 
tiations  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  acceptance 
of  Dominion  status  by  the  Indians.*'® 

Official  policy  was  reaffirmed  not  long  ago  in 
statements  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  Mr.  Amery, 
and  still  more  recently  by  Mr.  Churchill.  On  Sep- 
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tcmber  lo  the  Prime  Minister  declared:  “The  broad 
principles  of  the  declaration  made  by  the  British 
government,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  [Sir  Stafford  Cripps] 
to  India,  must  be  taken  as  representing  the  settled 
policy  of  the  British  Crown  and  Parliament.  These 
principles  stand  in  their  full  scope  and  integrity. 
Mo  one  can  add  to  them  and  no  one  can  take  any¬ 
thing  away.”*'^ 

This  policy,  whatever  its  merits,  has  had  until 
very  recently  the  widespread  support  of  the  British 
people.  But  Labor  is  becoming  increasingly  critical 
of  the  government  for  not  doing  more  to  facilitate 
a  renewal  of  negotiations  and  for  the  severity  of  its 
statements  regarding  the  Congress  party  in  India, 
and  there  are  signs  that  it  may  withdraw  in  part 
at  least  from  its  earlier  position’^®  that  full  self- 
government  can  only  come  in  India  after  the  war. 
That  the  achievement  of  unity  and  of  democratic 
government  in  India  will  be  a  most  difficult  task  is 
well  recognized  on  all  sides  in  Britain,  however, 
and  there  is  no  easy  optimism  as  to  India’s  de¬ 
velopment,  even  assuming  the  best  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.’^‘  Nor  is  it  expected  that  full  harmony 
can  ever  be  easily  reached  between  the  peoples  of 
India  and  the  Western  world.^^^  But  in  spite  of 
these  facts,  Britain  appears  fully  committed  to  find 
a  policy  and  prcKedure  by  which  Indian  inde¬ 
pendence  can  be  attained.  As  The  Times  remarked 
on  July  15,  1942:  “The  Cripps  proposals  were  en¬ 
dorsed  hy  the  nation  and  will  he  honored  in  the 
letter  and  spirit.” 

THE  COMMONWEALTH 

In  contrast  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  India,  it 
can  almost  be  said  that  the  continuance  of  the 
present  form  of  the  Commonwealth  is  taken  for 
granted  in  Britain,  with  perhaps  one  exception — 
namely,  that  its  affairs,  and  especially  those  of  the 
Dominions,  will  become  more  and  more  “mixed 
t'p"  with  the  affairs  of  the  United  States.  Certainly 
there  have  been  no  official  statements  either  in 
Britain  or  the  Dominions  to  indicate  any  change 
in  the  post-war  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Nor  has  there  been  any  such  development  as  that 
nf  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  in  the  last  war. 
Undoubtedly  the  silence  in  Britain,  official  and 
otherwise,  has  been  a  result  of  the  recognition  that, 
if  any  change  is  to  occur,  the  initiative  must  come 
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from  the  Dominions.  So  far,  this  has  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  the  assurance  on  the  part  of 
Australia  that,  while  it  is  learning  to  love  the 
United  States  more,  it  does  not  love  Britain  less.^^^ 
Meanwhile,  the  Dominions  have  been  making  an 
important  contribution  to  the  war  effort  of  the 
United  Nations.  At  the  same  time,  Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  have  been 
coordinating  their  war  efforts  more  and  more  close¬ 
ly  with  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  all  this,  it  is 
hoped,  will  not  be  to  draw  the  Dominions  away 
from  Britain  but  rather  to  draw  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  as  a  whole  closer  to  the  United  States, 
particularly  if  Washington  maintains  in  time  of 
peace  some  of  the  responsibilities  it  has  now  ac¬ 
cepted  all  over  the  world. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  abrogation 
of  the  Ottawa  system  and  the  introduction  of  freer 
trade  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United 
States  will  markedly  reduce  the  economic  ties  be¬ 
tween  the  Dominions  and  Britain.  The  rapid  in¬ 
dustrialization  of  the  Dominions  as  a  result  of  the 
war  will  in  any  case  make  them  less  dependent  on 
British  industry,  but  neither  development  is  likely 
to  reduce  their  dependence  on  the  British  market; 
while  in  the  case  of  Canada,  its  new  position  as  a 
creditor  with  respect  to  Britain  would,  other  things 
being  equal,  increase  rather  than  decrease  Cana¬ 
dian  imports  from  Britain.  An  American  writer 
envisages  the  further  development  of  the  Do¬ 
minions  toward  complete  independence,  but  he 
sees  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  become 
separate  states.* Tlie  same  can  be  gathered  from 
recent  developments  and  recent  statements  in  both 
Australia  and  Canada.’^’  At  the  same  time,  influ¬ 
ential  circles  in  Britain  are  demanding  that  new 
ties  with  the  United  States  and  Russia  be  not  made 
at  the  expense  of  existing  bonds  with  the  Domin¬ 
ions.  fust  as  it  would  be  unwise  to  write  off  the 
British  Colonial  Empire,  except  in  its  old  form, 
so  it  would  he  unwise  to  write  off  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  e.specially  in  an  age  when  large  units  will 
almost  certainly  form  the  prevailing  pattern.  That 
there  will  be  changes  seems  inevitable.  But  the 
British  visualize  them  in  terms  of  growth,  not  de¬ 
cay,  and  believe  that  the  Commonwealth  still  has 
an  important  world  role  to  play  in  partnership 
with  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
China. 
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European  Relief  as  Seen  from  Britain 


By  On  a  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  H.  P.  Whidden, 

the  immediate  problems  which  will  face  the 
United  Nations  in  Europe  after  the  German 
armies  have  been  defeated,  probably  the  most  ur¬ 
gent  will  be  that  of  relief  and  rehabilitation.  This 
fact  was  olficially  recognized  in  Britain  more  than 
two  years  ago,  when  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  on 
August  20,  1940,  said  in  the  House  of  Commons: 
“We  can  and  we  will  arrange  in  advance  fof  the 
speedy  entry  of  food  into  any  part  of  the  enslaved 
area,  when  this  part  has  been  wholly  cleared  of 
German  forces,  and  has  genuinely  regained  its 
freedom.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  encourage  the 
building  up  of  reserves  of  food  all  over  the  world 
so  that  there  will  always  be  held  up  before  the  eyes 
of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  including — I  say  it  de¬ 
liberately — the  German  and  Austrian  peoples,  the 
certainty  that  the  shattering  of  the  Nazi  power  will 
bring  to  them  all  immediate  food,  freedom,  and 
peace.”‘ 

A  year  later  the  Allied  governments  in  London, 
in  accord  with  this  statement,  agreed  to  collaborate 
in  the  task  of  building  up  food  reserves.^  And  on 
September  26,  1942  Foreign  Secretary  Eden  out¬ 
lined  the  procedure  which  the  British  government 
anticipated  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe.  “The 
enemy,”  he  said,  “must  first  be  expelled  by  the 
Allied  armies,  root  and  branch.  .  .  .  Law  and  order 
must  be  reestablished,  civil  administration  set  go¬ 
ing,  communications  repaired,  and  the  essential 
services  of  civilized  life  restored.”  This  work,  he 
continued,  would  have  to  be  done  in  its  initial  stage 
under  military  supervision,  but  responsibility  would 
be  gradually  transferred  to  civilian  authorities.  The 
organization  of  relief  itself,  he  thought,  could  be 
simplified  by  reason  of  the  experience  gained  in 
such  war  bodies  as  the  Anglo-American  Combined 
Boards,  which  now  allocate  food,  materials  and 
shipping,  even  though  they  might  not  continue  in 
the  same  form  after  the  war.^ 

Meanwhile,  a  wheat  agreement  between  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina  and 
Britain,  providing  for  a  pool  of  100,000,000  bushels, 
has  already  been  signed.  Two  British  committees 
to  inquire  into  probable  needs  and  to  plan  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  surplus  food  stocks  have  been  established. 
Some  240  special  food  depots  are  being  built,  and 
substantial  purchases  for  these  have  already  been 
made.  At  the  same  time,  the  British  Minister  of 
War  Transport  is  studying  the  means  of  providing 
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ships  to  carry  food  to  starving  countries.  A  Central 
Bureau,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Frederick 
Leith-Ross,  has  been  appointed,  and  the  Allied  gov¬ 
ernments  in  London  are  investigating  the  expected 
needs  of  their  countries.^  Sir  Frederick  has  also  dis¬ 
cussed  joint  action  with  Washington  officials. 

The  task  of  relief  and  reconstruction,  however, 
will  undoubtedly  demand  even  closer  collabora¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
growing  consensus  in  Britain  that  post-war  Europ( 
will  present  a  grim  picture  of  malnutrition,  diseas( 
and  starvation.^  As  an  authoritative  Roy.al  Insti 
tute  study^’  views  the  cjuestion,  the  task  will  havi 
to  be  a  cooperative  effort,  with  available  supplie 
and  services  pooled  and  allotted  according  t 
need.  Six  major  steps  are  then  outlined.  For  th 
first — machinery  for  planning  and  execution— 
suggests  for  Britain  the  establishment  of  a  Ministr 
of  Economic  Welfare  to  replace  the  existing  Mil 
i.stry  of  Economic  Warfare  and,  for  the  whole  A 
lied  effort,  a  Reconstruction  and  Supply  Authorir 
or  R.S.A.,  which  will  work  with  local  Europea 
authorities,  existing  organs  of  the  League  of  Ni 
tions,  and  private  relief  organizations  all  over  th 
world.  Second,  it  believes  that  flexibility  in  assigi 
ing  supplies  and  shipping  will  probably  necessitat 
ownership  of  all  bulk  commodities — such  as  whea 
fodder  and  coal —  by  an  ad  hoc  corporation  finance 
by  the  British,  American  and  Allied  governmen 
on  a  non-profit  basis.  Third,  it  recommends  th 
creation  of  a  medical  relief  organization,  compose 
of  .senior  advisers  and  an  executive  staff  of  youn 
doctors.  Fourth,  on  the  subject  of  transport, 
recommends  that  both  shipping  and  inland  tran 
port,  as  well  as  communications,  be  placed  und( 
control  of  a  Director-General  of  Transport,  whic 
would  act  in  close  cooperation  with  the  R.S.j^ 
Fifth,  it  considers  the  tran.sfer  of  foreign  labor  an 
war  prisoners  in  Germany,  and  war  refugees,  an 
proposes  that  information  be  collected  as  soon  i 
possible.^  Sixth,  the  study  points  out  that  sine 
there  will  be  little  relation  after  this  war  betwee 
the  needs  of  European  countries  and  their  abilit 
to  pay,  there  can  he  no  immediate  reversion  to 
“free  economy”  in  Europe  and  that  in  all  prol 
ability  the  lend-lease  principle  will  have  to  be  use( 
with  success  depending  ultimately  on  the  post-wa 
financial  arrangements  made  between  the  Unite 
States  and  Britain. 
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